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THE FLAG-STONES AND CONGLOMERATES OF NING-KONG JOW 
IN NORTHERN CHEHEIANG, 


By Tuos. W. KINGsMILL, EsqQ. 


id visitors to the neighbourhood of Ningpo have failed to 

remark the important series of conglomerates and flag stones, 
in which are situated the celebrated quarries of Ning-kong jow. 
These rocks are even more conspicuous along the branch of the 
river flowing past Du-bu-du, J§ #4 §H, where they form a bold 
escarpment along the left bank of the river, the outline of which 
affords a good instance of the effects of aqueous denudation, rising 
here and there into mamelons and hog-backs, with steep gulleys 
between, affording good sections everywhere of the rocks. On the 
opposite bank of the river extends for the most part a plain, reach- 
ing as far as the district city of Funghwa; but an outlier ef the 
ancient ranges of the Kinwha prefecture stretches northward 
within a mile of Du-bu-du, and here we arrive at the lowest 
members of the Ning-kong jow conglomerates abutting in the spurs 
of the T’ung shan, $ lJ, against the paleozoic quartzites forming 
the foundation of the, Kinhwa rocks. ‘he ‘I’ung shan is a long 
narrow ridge about 1150 feet high, running out to the N.W. and 
extremely steep on both sides. It is composed of the ordinary 
grits and quartzites which underlie the lower Carboniferous lime- 
stones of central China, and which are here contorted, but lying in 
masses with obscure bedding apparently nearly vertical. It is 
always interesting to trace a geological formation to its lowest 
level, and in a long spur on the northern flank of the hill the two 
may be seen within a few feet of one another, the newer resting 
unconformably on the denuded edges of the ancient rocks, with 
a dip of about 7° to the N.E. 
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The rocks of the newer series in these spurs consist for the 
most part of beds of course conglomerate mixed with irregular 
layers of rough gritty sandstones, and vary in colour from white to 
dark reddish brown. There is little difficulty in recognizing their 
contents, which are the ordinary debris of the paleeozoic rocks, consist- 
ing of quartzites, quartzite shales, porphyries and trachytes. The 
conglomerates are for the most part excessively coarse, many of the 
beds being formed of small boulders from 6 to 10 inches in diameter, 
but many that I noticed were upwards of two feet in diameter. 
The beds are of very irregular thickness, varying from a few inches 
to eight or ten feet. For the most part there is a rough sorting of 
their contents, the larger boulders occupying the lower portion; 
the boulders are all more or less rounded, and notwithstanding 
considerable search I have never noticed strize or other ordinary 
marks of ice action. 

On the left bank of the river the conglomerates form a long 
range of hills rising to about 850 feet in height, and dipping at low 
angles towards the north or N.N.E. As above stated, they are 
extensively denuded, and their northern edges form a long and bold 
escarpment running out in spurs here and there towards the river. 
The description of the rocks given above will apply equally to those 
on the opposite bank, and the same series may be traced across the 
intervening hills in a north-easterly direction to the valley of Ning- 
kong jow about five miles distant, the section showing a thickness 
for these lower rocks alone of upwards of 3,500 feet. The peculiar 
outline of the rocky escarpment, its deep sinuous gulleys, and the 
mamelated shape of many of the outliers, all testify to extensive 
aqueous denudation in comparatively recent times. Ata short dis- 
tance west of the Kong K’ow, jt JJ, pagoda I met with in the 
northern face of the hill, the open month of a cave some 30 feet 
wide and 50 feet deep eroded in a softer bed of sandstone lying 
between two hard conglomerates, the waterworn aspect of the roof 
and sides, and the deposits of gravel on the floor left little doubt 
that the cave had formed the channel of an underground water- 
course ; the mouth of the cavern was about 450 feet over the valleys 
at both sides, and the ridge was not more than 250 yards across. 
The stream must therefore have worked for itself this channel 
prior to the denudation of the valley behind. 

Between Du-bu-du and the Ning-kong jow valley are a series 
of low parallel chains running approximately in the line of strike. 
The beds of sand-stones and conglomerates followin regular sequence, 
the sandstones increasing in importance and the pebbles in the 
conglomorates as a general rule becoming smaller and more water- 
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worn as we ascend. The sandstones here and there afford evidence of 
their derivation from granite rocks, while beds of coarse waterworn 
debris occur at intervals, the contained boulders being nearly if not 
quite as large as below. 

Close to the village of Ning-kong jow the beds change, the 
sandstones become more frequent, close grained, hard and extremly 
compact ; the intermediate beds become also finer and in some 
places might be called consolidated mud stones. Occasionally these 
latter begin to assume tufacious characteristics and seem as if 
poured out over the surfaces of the sandstone beds. The colours 
are various shades of brown approaching tored. The approach from 
the underlying beds is so gradual that it is difficult to define the 
junction but the Ning-kong jow flag-stones may be taken as from 
800 to 1000 feet in thickness. In the centre of the series the 
sandstones occur in beds of from 2 to 8 feet in thickness dipping 
regularly to the N.E. at an angle of about 74° to 9°. These afford 
admirable building stones, and are extensively quarried for door- 
posts, lintels tablets &c. The stones are readily removed by 
wedges, the cleavege being perfect in the direction of the bedding. 
Stones upwards of 20 feet in length and a foot and a half in thick- 
ness are readily procured in this way, and are well adapted for the 
ordinary trabeated bridges of the country, for which purpose they 
are shipped away in large quantities. The stones when worked 
exhibit a fine surface either with or across the grain and are 
excessively durable. 

Ascending the Ning-kong jow valley m a direction to the north 
of west these flag stones are seen eapping the hills to the right hand 
and gradually increasing in altitude till at the head of the valley 
they attain a height of about 1500 feet. They are very conspicuous 
as their superior toughness and durability have preserved them from 
the denudation which has extensively eroded the lower rocks of 
the river. 

Above the flag-stones conglomerates again oecur, but they now 
begin to become greyish, and assume a more tufacious aspect. The 
continued boulders are smaller and are not confined to the palzozic 
rocks, but eontain fragments of the lower Du-bu-du rocks, showing 
that denudation had commenced with more or less oscillations of level. 
Crossing a range of low hills towards N.N.E. on the Tszechi branch 
of the river, the upper members of the series are seen in what may 
be called the Da-ying tufas. The character of the rocks has here 
completely altered, and in place of sandstones we find grey or 
greenish grey tufas, the debris for the most part of trachytic 
volcanic products, but in places assuming a reddish tinge, as if 
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dolerite alternated with trachyte. In the trachytic magma frequent- 
ly occur fragments of the palewozoic rocks as well as of the lower 
beds of the series; the bedding has not become confused, and 
the rock has assumed a secondary cleavage independent of the 
bedding. In places the texture is so fine that the rock affords an 
excellent and durable building stone capable of showing the finest 
detail under the chisel ; and like the Ning-kong jow flag-stones is 
extensively worked, but principally for carved brackets, panels, and 
other fancy work. For the most part the structure is closer and 
the contained pebbles, often of the lower argillaceous shales, render 
it unsound for such purposes. As however the cleavage spoken of 
above is very marked, the rock splitting readily into flagstones from 
3 to 5 inches thick, it is extensively used for paving throughout the 
district as well as at Shanghai. 

These rocks extend in a W.N.W. direction as far as Hangchow, 
where about the Lui-fung pagoda they may be seen cropping out in 
the low hills bounding the Sihu. They seem here to pass into red 
sand stones, apparently similar to the red sandstones of the Nanking 
district. To the N.E. they reach the plain of Yu-yao, and are cut 
off by the paleozoic rocks which reappear above the city of Tsze- 
chi. It is many years since I visited this district, and at the time I 
had not had the opportunity of studying the lie of the lower Ning- 
kong jow series, so that the entire was a sealed book to me. 
Speaking only from memory I cannot venture then on more than 
the merest outline. The rocks however must be of considerable 
thickness, probably exceeding that of the Du-bu-du beds, so that 
the entire to the commencement of the red sandstone cannot be 
under 10,000 feet. 

As to the age of this extensive series we have at the moment 
only geological and lithological data to form an opinion. So far as 
I know the entire of the system has never yielded a single fossil. 
This was of course to be expected in the lower conglomerates, the 
conditions of whose deposit indicated considerable meteorological 
disturbance. The upper beds of these and the Ning-kong jow sand- 
stones, deposits in comparatively settled water, might have been 
expected to yield some signs of life. Except however a few obscure 
molluscan or worm tracks on the ripple marked surfaces of the beds 
I have hitherto failed to find any trace of an orgainzed body. We 
are thus left without the only sure ground from which the age of 
the formation can be inferred. The evidence of position is likewise 
vague. ‘The rocks overlie the paleozic series of central China, and 
were deposited after it had been uptilted and altered, but even this 
leaves a wide interval, and we are forced to reason from analogy. 
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The position of the rocks flanking the paleozoic ranges of 
Chehkiang, the heterogeneous character of their contents, the 
occurrence of the coarse conglomerates and boulder beds, and the 
subsequent subaerial denudation remind us forcibly of the Siwalik 
beds of northern India, and the apparent absence of fossils strength- 
ens the resemblance. It is only here and there in the Indian beds 
that fossiliferous beds have been discovered, though where found the 
bones have been discovered heaped up as in a charnal house, 
indicating apparently, as do likewise the boulder beds, the occur- 
rence at times of wild cataclysms. The divisions of the beds are 
roughly similar, though the thick deposits of volcanic tufas do not 
occur in the Sub-Himalayic beds ; also the fact that the upper beds 
are mostly formed of debis from the lower indicating considerable 
local disturbance during the deposit of the series. 

As above stated the rocks have undergone considerable aqueous 
denudation; the courses of this are however simple, and we can 
follow them in the present configuration of the country. We 
miss the complicated systems of denudation and re-denudation, to 
coin for the nonce a word, which marks the older formations. The 
lines are sharply cut, not blurred, and the mark of the graving tool 
is everywhere apparent. This gives a newness of aspect to the 
rocks, which is increased by the low angle and regularity of the 
dip, from 4° to 8°. The latter is, it may be stated, no test of 
age; as comparatively modern rocks, the Miocens of the Alps and 
Himalayas for instance are constantly found contorted, vertically 
bedded or even inverted. Still the facies of the whole seems 
comparatively recent, and we seem justified fully in referring them 
to Tertiary times. In a case of this sort what may be called 
geologic instinct come into play, and though the instinct may be at 
times sadly at fault, the practical geologist knows from experience 
that in the majority of cases the forecast comes approximately if not 
absolutely true. European geologists who’are apt to refer cases of 
difficulty somewhat too freely to glacial phenomena, have seen im the 
very similar boulder beds of the Alps and the Sub-Himayalas 
the traces of a Miocene glacial epoch. I am by no means however 
disposed to refer every case of the occurrence of boulders, even 
of large size, to the action of ice, and in this instance the characteris- 
tic traces of glaciation are absent. Coarse conglomeratesand boulder 
beds do however indicate the existence of considerable disturbing 
causes during their deposition; and the geological evidence is 
accumulating that the Miocene was a period of extreme disturbanee. 
provisionally therefore in the absence of fossils, and to afford a 
standpoint for reference I am disposed to class the Ning-kong jow 
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series as of Miocene age, probably in the upper Da-ying tufas 
reaching to lower Pliocene. 

Such provisional classification is however tantalizing to the 
geologist, and as many of the contributers to the Recorder are well 
acquainted with the district, they might do a service to the science 
by enquiring amongst their Chinese friends as to their knowledge 
of fossil finds. ‘he pliocene beds of Szechuen yield a rich 
mammalian fauna, the fossils being well known as lung-kuh—dragons 
bones. Although it is not likely that such exist in quantity in the 
district in question, even an isolated specimen might serve to deter- 
mine the geological relation of the beds. Molluscan casts or the 
remains of fishes or plants, though less decisive than the mammalss 
might still throw much light on the subject, and I am loth to 
believe that the entire series is unfossiliferous. 
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EVOLUTION OF FINAL K AND T OUT OF P, AND OF T OUT OF K. 
By Rev. J. Epxins, D.D. 


N Goddard’s Tiech‘eu vocabulary may be noticed a great readiness 

to drop final p or change it into k or t. Thus $f to pierce 

should be e‘hap but we find ch'a, & bap, deficient is hwat, [& k‘iap, 
weak is k‘iak, whereas in the kwang yiin it has p final. 

It may be remarked here that the kwang yiin has final k in 
the words 43, $f, jij, 3, all which or their phonetics ate also found 
with final p. 

The last of these 3% pronounced with k final at Shanghai in the 
word for “to eat” @Z is in Tiech‘eu k‘iet. In both cases there has 
been an evolution from p, as we conclude from the phoneties F, JJ. 
It is breathing in PR or I hip. 

In the syllable k‘iet we find #%, #2 but these are kok in kwy. 
So Fy lat has come from lik and sat 3 from sak. 

In sek we find #§ which in the old dictionary kwang yiin is 
shap or shak. Here k has been evolved from p. The word to leak 
is {# siak or jt siap, and here also k is from p, so also t comes from 
p in #t or ¥§ siet, to tie. 

The words [@, #§, called tit are properly spelt with k final. 
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In the kwang yiin we find among k finals the following phonet- 
ics in p Lue 2B, WE, 5S, %, 8, 8, & it. GB, #, WA, WH, a, 
#$, JZ, and others. They may be found with p in pages 42 to 50 in 
the Ju sheng volume of that work. 

In the same way if we look for p phonetics among words ending 
in t in the kwang yiin we find §§. This phonetic requires us since 
its original final is p to regard kot the grass cloth plant, kot, to cut, 
and kie to finish, exhaust, as all ending in p. So with =, %, ¥, 
HL. DJ. A. HA, BS, ak, GH. 28. St, FB, and others. They indicate 
that an extensive migration has taken place from p to t. An 
example occurs in the Amoy pronunciation of # hwat. The dic- 
tionary final is p and so it is at Tiech‘eu, but Amoy speech has 
adopted it. 

The final p has been best retained in Kiang-si province and the 
old k in Shanghai and at Fucheu in both which cities final p and t 
are quite lost. 

Sonfirmation of this doctrine of the evolution of k and t from 
p is to be found in old forms of phoneties. Thus & is #, but Ff 
has in its upper part 4%. So also 32, below the net at the top, has 
the same form for —. In #f the same combination occurs. The 
old form for -- we thus obtain is very like the old form of yg which 
is & and of Jg which is &. We may regard this form therefore as 
originally having the force dap and kap. The evolution of k from 
p and t is not confined to the final. ‘The initial letter is also subject 
to the same law. Thus €J pau to embrace is pok. But to embrace 
is kwo 3 or kwok, the environs of a city. Should any one say 
these must be seperate roots, it may be replied, that it is easier to 
change a letter than to create a new root. Ease of origination is a 
principle that must not be lost sight of when determining what are 
true roots. 

In etymology it is important to know the true origin of several 
groups of words which have sprung luxuriantly from roots ending 
in p. Lip or dip, to stand, has originated ## shu, tree, #R chu, an 
individual tree, #% shu, upright, #£ chu, pillar, # chu tosupport, FF 
chu, tablet. All these words mean upright and have lost p, but 
they have it is most likely first changed p to k and then dropped _k. 

Who has not looked curiously at a character like §&, c‘hi, in tonic 
dictionaries gi, which means ¥ c‘ha, and also coincides with ¥& chi 
branch is sense, while yet it differs in initial, having g instead of as- 
pirated or unaspirated t (ch)? the fact is that all these words began 
with t‘ap or dap and they are ultimately identical with -+ hip, mean. 
ng a cross, the common numeral shi, ten. The guttural gis evolved 
from the tooth letter d which appears as t‘, zh, ch, or sh. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE GREAT CONCORDANCE RELATING TO COREA.* 
By E. H. Parker, Esq. 


Bordering north on the & fu and & ¢R, [Wu-hwan and Fu-yii]. 

Our 3% 3 [Liao Tung] is east of the 7# #¥, [Tsang Hai]. 

The Kokorai [% 4) #4] emanate from Fu-yii. 

[Yang Ti] swept the gulf of Pechili [ 7], and thundered 
at [the gates of] Fu-yii with a lightning sweep. 

In the 3 # [Eastern Sea] there is besides a # 3, [P‘uh Hiail], 
therefore the [said] Eastern Sea is called the #h #, [P‘uh 
Hai]. 

The Poh-hiai [or P‘uh-hiai] is another branch of the Sea. 

P'éng and Wu penetrated the §& $4 [Wei-Meh country] and 
Corea [Chaoesien], establishing the jg fg prefecture, 
[Ts‘ang Hai]. 

The Ts‘ang-hai islands are in the Northern Sea. 

The Hiaksai [Ff $$] were of the Fu-yii race, distant from the 
capital [Si-ngan] over 6,000 li; south of the jj [Pin]; their 
west bordered on jf JH [Yiich-chou]; to the south the & 
[Japanese] ; to the north Kau-li [Corea], all to be reached 
by sea; to their east was Shinra, [ #f #f]. 

Shinra is south east of Hiaksai over 50 li; its territory to the east 
borders on the Pacifie ; north and south it borders on Kaulj 
and Hiaksai. In the Wei period [A.D. 200-300] it was 
ealled Sin-lu #7 jg, and again, Shinra in the Sung time 
{4th cent]; and also 4 # [Sz-lo, Mr. Griffis’ Sila]. Shinra 
state was originally of the Shin-han race[ fe ##]. 

There were three Han tribes, the ER Ma Han, the f% Clién Han, 
and the #¢ Pien Han. The Mahan were westward, and 
consisted of 54 [petty] states: they bordered north on the 
# yg [Loh-lang or Ngoh-lang] and south on the Wo 
[Japanese]. The Ch‘én-han [Shin Han] were east, and 
consisted of 12 states; north they joined the yg $4, [Wei- 
Meh]. The Pienhan were south of the Shinhan, 62 states; 
their south also touched the {E, [Wo]. The Mahan were 
the most considerable. The Wei History 7 5& says 
“The Mahan people were good husbandmen, wereacquainted 
‘with the silkworm and mulberry, and made cotton cloth. 
“They have each [State or community their own] leaders, 
“the greatest of whom calls himself Ei 4m; the next is 
«ef, [a class of chieftain] scattered amongst the 
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B. Each extract is given under the word under which it occurs. 
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“mountains and seas. They have no walled cities. There 
‘fare over 50 states of them, the greatest consisting of over 
“10,000 families, and the smaller of several thousand, over 
“100,000 households in all.” The 2 # &ij (§ or Liang 
History says: “The Mahan consisted of 54 states, of 
‘which Haiksai was one. During the [Sz-ma] Tsin 
“Dynasty “jj §# having taken Liao-tung, Hiaksai took 
“Liao-si. Later on it was defeated by Kao-kii-li [7 4 Si], 
“and removed to the fR #¥ territory.” The Weichih [or 
Wei History] says. ‘Shin-han was east of Mahan; its old 
‘‘men used to say that refugees from the Tsin tyranny 
“appeared in $# state, and that Mahan cut off its eastern 
“part and gave it them: they have walled cities and pali- 
“sades.” ‘lhcir language is different from Mahan and 


like that of the # J\. 
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THE AGENCY OF CHINESE AUTHORS IN PREPARING A CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE FOR CHINA. 
By Rey. C. W. Marrer, D.D. 
ROTESTANT Christianity has been propagated for about fifty 
years in China, and there are now fully twenty-five thousand 
native Christians. A large number of Christian books and tracts 
have been prepared by foreign missionaries, but almost nothing has 
been done by Chinese writers. This fact is certainly somewhat 
surprising, especially when we consider the literary character of the 
Chinese. Several things have no doubt conspired to produce this 
result, the chief of which are the following :— 

First, the small amount of educated talent in the Chinese 
Church.—As in most other lands so in China, the gospel has come 
first to the poor; not because the missionaries have chosen the poor, 
but because the poor have chosen them, and given heed to their 
message. Now the poor are everywhere the ignorant, and this is 
especially the case in China, where there are no free schools, and 
where education is laborious and expensive. To this we may add the 
further fact that the poor are generally inferior to the rich in 
intellectual endowments. Many notable exceptions no doubt there 
have been, yet the general fact remains that in every land the poor 
are intellectually inferior to the rich. On this account it has come 
to pass that there is but a small amount of educated talent in the 
church in China, and what there is is not of a high order. 
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A second reason why more Christian books have not been prepar- 
ed by Chinese authors is the want of originality in the Chinese mind.— 
The Chinese mind is no doubt original in the sense of being 
sui generis, but it is not original in the sense of possessing a strong 
inventive faculty. The Chinese are preeminently a race of imitators. 
The old story which represents the Chinese tailor as following so 
closely the garment given him fora pattern, that he put on the new 
one patches similar to those on the old, is more of a truth than it is 
of a caricature. Invention is foreign to the Chinese mind. The 
average Chinaman not only lacks the power, but also the ambition 
to devise anything new. The possibility of doing such a thing seems 
never to touch his mental horizon. He walks in the steps of former 
.generations, physically, intellectually, and morally, all oblivious to 
the idea that there is such a thing as progress or improvement. This 
evident characteristic of the Chinese mind is enough of itself to con- 
vince me that the Chinese never invented anything. 

To this want of inventive faculty should be added the want of 
enthusiasm. Chinese Christians are all moderate Christians. Their 
zeal is all exceedingly prudent and temperate. ‘They lack the 
enthusiasm and generous devotion which prompts to great under- 
takings. Either there is no religious enthusiasm in the Chinese 
nature, or Christianity has not yet succeeded in evoking it. Either 
the Chinese are largely impervious to the overmastering motives 
of the gospel or else these motives have not yet succeeded in 
thoroughly penetrating the thick rind of their all-prevalent selfish- 
ness. ‘I'he Chinese lack the consecrated enterprise, as well as the 
original genius, necessary for the production of good Christian books. 

A third reason for the paucity of Chinese Christian authorship 
as the repressive influence of foreigners.—Christian missionaries are 
generally aggressive men, and not always free from ambition and 
conceit. Hence they are generally more anxious to write books 
themselves than to stimulate or assist a Chinese Christian to write. 
Their superior resources both of education and money put the 
Chinese author at a great disadvantage. If any Chinaman attempts 
a polemic tract or an apologetic essay, the logical mind of the foreigner 
sees no end of bad logic and bad theology in it, and at once opens 
upon the manuscript a fierce fire of unsparing eriticism. The writer 
is discouraged, and as he has no means of his own for printing, his 
well meant effort falls to the ground. 

These things account in great measure at least, for the fact that 
Chinese Christian scholars have as yet done so little in the way of 
authorship. But is this state of things to continue indefinitely ? 
Is the whole task of furnishing a Christian literature for China to 
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fall on foreigners? I confidently answer, certainly not. The day 
will come when Chinese talent and Chinese zeal will assert them- 
selves. History shows that, with few exceptions, the books that 
have most influenced the people of any nation, have been written by 
native authors. It is a rare thing, in any land, that a book written 
by a foreigner has exerted a potent influence. It is to be anticipated 
therefore, that notwithstanding all drawbacks, Chinese authors are 
yet to write the books which will be most influential in China. 

Let us consider for a little how and why this will most probably 
come to pass. 

1.—Christianity will presently reach a more intellectual class, 
and talent will inerease in the native church.—Christianity has 
begun with the poor, but it will not end with them. It will rise to 
the higher ranks in China as it has done in every land. Its 
progress is upward as well as onward, and the time is coming when 
it will reach the intellect of China, and enlist its forces in the cause 
of truth. Christianity makes the poor and the ignorant the stepping 
stoves by which it presently reaches the rich and the educated. 
Christianity not only rises, it also raises. It elevates and stimulates 
those who accept it. Moral and intellectual faculties grow and 
develop together, acting and reacting on each other. At present 
the Christians in China are poor, but a few generations of virtuous 
industry will make them rich, and at the same time will develop 
amongst them a new intellectual vigor. The laws of heredity are 
not all physical. They are intellectual and moral as well. That 
the superior intellectual vigor of Christian nations is a legitimate 
result of Christianity, accords with the highest reason, and is denied 
only by those who shut their eyes to the most palpable evidence. 
The same process has begun in China and will go on until the 
intellectual forces of the land, as well as its material wealth, are 
largely found in the Christian church. 

2.—A new and more stimulating kind of education will prevail, 
especially amongst Christians.—The mental stagnation of China is no 
doubt largely due to their wretched system of education. It trains 
the memory while it neglects or suppresses nearly every other mental 
faculty. It trains the mind to think wholly in the treadmill of the 
past. It forever commits to memory the same books, and prates 
over with servile docility, the explanations prescribed by imperial 
authority. The acme of its ambition, the conventional essay, is a 
continual repetition of the same ideas, old scraps melted and poured 
in the old mould. No wonder such a system of education has dwarf- 
ed the Chinese mind, and suppressed its powers of reasoning and 
invention. It is the privilege and duty of Christianity to bringin a 
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better system, a system which, while it imparts useful knowledge, 
will train the reasoning powers and develop the faculty of original 
thought and investigation. ‘he Chinese mind is not inferior in 
natural powers. Its present imbecility is not so much due to in- 
herent weakness as it is the result of her traditional conservatism, 
together with her senseless system of education. Free the Chinese 
mind from the shackles which have hampered it for ages, give it the 
stimulus of a rational system of education, and it will presently 
awake to a new life. Give it mathematics to develop its power of 
reasoning, and natural science to stimulate the desire to know, to 
discover, and to use, and we shall presently have illustration of its 
splendid capabilities. 

It should be noted also that the Christians in China will be the 
first to avail themselves of the superior education of the west, and 
the first to feel the stimulus of its new life. ‘Their minds are more 
receptive than those of the heathen. They are freed from the 
bondage of the classics and their minds awakened to the idea of 
inquiry and investigation. Besides this the gospel is itself a stimu- 
lus. It awakens the mind to the value of truth, while the moral and 
spiritual life it begets reacts powerfully on the mental faculties. In 
short a pure Christianity will develop a new life in China. From 
this new life I confidently expect the first real intellectual achieve- 
ment in China. Christianity has a right to the first fruits of the 
regenerated life of the nation, and she will not fail to get them. 
Moreover grace will develop a new zeal and enthusiasm in the more 
receptive soil of a new intellectual life, and Christian scholars will 
emulate the devotion and enterprise of their western teachers. Let 
the church only embrace the golden opportunity to teach and 
develop the intellect of China, as well as to regenerate and guide 
her heart, and the wealth of the nation’s sanctified talent will be 
poured into her bosom. 

3.—Chinese authors have a number of important advantages 
over foreigners.—The most patent of these is a more perfect com- 
mand of the language. Nearly all foreigners fail of aequiring the 
Chinese written language. In making a book they furnish the idea, 
but they are entirely dependent on the Chinese teacher to furnish 
the language in which these ideas are clothed. ‘This process is slow 
and laborious. It often fails to give the ideas of the author in their 
full integrity, and always results in the loss of much of their original 
vigor and vividness. It is a partnership in which neither party is 
satisfied, and the result is generally more or less of a failure, uwk- 
ward in style and stale in expression. On the contrary the Chinese 
author writes with the pen in his own hand. ‘he thoughts choose 
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for themselves the happiest words, while the words serve to develop 
and co-ordinate the thoughts. Writing through an interpreter is 
fatal to the highest attainment either in thought or style. 

Another and more important advantage which the Chinese 
author will have is an intimate acquaintance with Chinese character, 
and appreciation of Chinese feelings. The foreign author betrays 
himself at every step. No matter how long he has been in China or 
how hard he has studied her character and her institutions, heis not 
a Chinaman. He does not see things as a Chinaman does. He does 
not form his opinions in the same way, nor from the same stand- 
point. It is far easier to wear Chinese clothes, or to eat Chinese 
food, or to speak the Chinese language, than it is to think as a China- 
man thinks, and to feel as he feels. ‘The Chinese author will be at 
home and at ease. He will indeed have new thoughts inspired by 
new knowledge and a new faith, but he will clothe them in native 
dress and adapt them to the Chinese heart. His intimate knowledge 
of domestic life and social customs will give him means of illustra- 
tion and facilities for reaching the feelings and the hearts of his own 
people, that no foreigner can possess. ‘The Chinese are a peculiar 
people and their peculiarities are most intense and positive, such as 
the Chinaman cannot throw off nor the foreigner put on. In books 
purely doctrinal and didactic, the foreign aud Chinese author are 
approximately equal, but in books of a more popular kind designed 
to enter into the domestic life of the people and move their hearts 
with the truths of the gospel, the Chinese writer has every advantage. 
Books of the former kind will never be extensively read by the 
heathen. ‘They do not value truth for its own sake. There is very 
little spirit of inquiry among them, especially in regard to moral 
truth. This no doubt accounts largely for the very limited extent 
to which the Chinese will read Christian books. Books of popular 
kind which will interest and fascinate, the Chinese will read, the 
heathen tv some extent and the Christians with avidity. Such books 
can only be written by Chinese authors. They only will be able to 
put themselves inio full sympathy with the reader, conciliate his 
opposition and enlist and move his feelings. Such books if written 
by men of genius, may become a prodigious power in China. 

4.—The special cireumstances of the church in China will give 
rise to special needs, and these will be best met by Chinese writers.— 
Peculiar heresies will no doubt arise, special abuses will grow up, 
and special temptations will beset the Christian life in China. These 
things will call for special books making special applications of 
gospel truth. It is self evident that the Chinese will be able to 
write such books much better than foreigners. Their intimate 
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knowledge of native life and customs will enable them to point out 
and reprove the peculiar vices of their own people, and apply the 
principles of the gospel in the most effective way for their correction. 
Attacks also will certainly be made on Christianity by means of books. 
That fifty years have elapsed and twenty-five thousand converts been 
made without the appeirance of such books, shows in a striking 
light the mental and moral apathy of the Chinese. They have ha- 
tred enough to persecute the Christians in every quarter, and passion 
enough to raise mobs and burn chapels, but not intellectual energy 
enough to assail Christianity by means of books and tracts. The 
day will come however, when they will do so, and when they do, it 
will be a fortunate thing if the Christian church has trained men 
who will be ready and able to vindicate the truth. The most for- 
midable and dangerous enemies Christianity has ever encountered 
have been those who wielded the pen. If the church had not had 
in her own bosom men as learned and as gifted as those who attack- 
ed her she would, humanly speaking, have perished long ere this. 
In every land to which Christianity has gone she has led the van of 
education, and she has always had trained and gifted sons standing 
in the front ranks of intellectual progress prepared to repel every 
attack that has been made. To plant the Christian church in China 
and nourish it into life is the work of foreign zeal and faith, but to 
secure its ultimate purity in doctrine and practice, and to defend it 
from the attacks of its foes, the church must look to its own 
devoted and gifted sons. 

In view of these facts and principles I wish to make a plea for 
the encowragement of Chinese authorship.—Our work as Christian 
missionaries in China is temporary. ‘The sooner it is done and we 
can leave, the better. Weare to decrease and the Chinese are to 
increase. All departments of Christian work are to pass into their 
hands, and not the least important of these is the writing of Christian 
books. I began by laying stress on the difficulties which stand in 
the way of Chinese authorship, and I wish to conclude by laying 
still greater stress on the importance of speedily overcoming these 
difficulties. The Chinese mind must be awakened, the Chinese heart 
must be inflamed, and Chinese talent enlisted. Vigorous and 
popular books written by Chinese authors will greatly increase the 
faith and stability of the church, and give Christianity character 
and respectability in the eyes of the heathen. Its roots will then 
take hold of the soil, and its trunk stand up in the strength to resist 
the storms of opposition that are sure to beat against it. This day 
may seem distant, perhaps, to some who take pessimistic views of 
Chinese character and capabilities. I am not one of that class. I 
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hope for great things of Chinese Christian writers; not as quickly 
perhaps as might be desired, yet none the less surely. Everything 
must have a beginning. It is hardly likely that the first efforts of 
Christian authorship will be the productions of trancendent genins 
which will defy criticism and command universal admiration. It is 
much more likely that the mental and moral stupor which holds the 
Chinese mind in its embrace, will pass off gradually ; that at first, 
we shall have modest, mediocre efforts, which will achieve a partial 
success, and then, step by step, as the church awakens to a clearer 
sense of her responsibilities and her strength, bolder and more 
successful efforts will be made. Only when the Christian church in 
China has native writers able to repel the attacks of her foes, and to 
nourish the intellectual and moral life of her members, will she 
emerge from her foreign pupilage and exalt her head in the strength 
of an independent lite. In the first steps especially, the fostering 
care and help of those who are now the leaders and teachers 
of the church are imperatively demanded. They should act in the 
most liberal spirit towards aspirants to authorship, giving such 
help and encouragement as the circumstances may seem to require. 
Particulary : 

1.—They should help by way of suggestion.—-Genius is general- 
ly modest. It has happened more than once that young men who 
have subsequently attained to distinction have been stimulated to 
make their first efforts chiefly by the suggestion and encouragement 
of their friends. If this has been the case in western lands much 
more is it likely to be the case in China. Here Christian authorship 
is an untried field. Christian readers are few and poor, and the 
heathen are strongly averse to Christian books. ‘The Chinese also 
are characteristically wanting in enterprise, and not inclined to 
sperd either labor or money on anything which is new, or that 
does not give sure promise of success. Suggestions should also be 
given in regard to suitable themes as well as in regard to their most 
judicious treatment. ‘The wider knowledge which the missionary 
has of the history and experience of the Christian church, as well as 
his superior mental training, will enable him to make such suggest- 
ions and so give important assistance to the young Chinese author. 
Thus it may perhaps turn out that the most important work of a 
missionary’s life has been suggesting to a gifted Chinese writer the 
preparation of a well-timed book and pointing him to the best 
materials to use in his work. 

2.—They should help by a broad and liberal criticism.—Not 
only are missionaries disposed to be harsh critics of each others’ 
literary work, but they are, I think, even more disposed to depreciate 
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the efforts of their Chinese brethren. They apply western ideas of 
logical thought to the conduct of the Chinaman’s argumeat, and 
western ideas of a faultless syntax to his style, and thus overwhelm 
him with so many objections that he gives up in despair. I recollect 
a case which came within my personal knowledge some years ago. 
A Chinese preacher had prepared a sheet tract on his own ideal. He 
had done the work with great care and had had it reviewed by com- 
petent Chinese critics. Before being printed i; had to pass through 
the hands of a foreign publication committee. Several points in the 
treatment of the theme were at first objected to, but finally, after 
discussion, were waived. One or two supposed defects in expression 
were however more seriously and persistently condemned. The 
native brother expressed his disgust at the foreign critic, and was 
inclined to abandon his tract rather than yield. As it happened a 
foreign brother was within reach whose Chinese scholarship stands 
unchallenged, and at my suggestion a final appeal was made to him 
on the merits of the case. He promptly pronounced the contested 
expression as unexceptionable from a Chinese standpoint, and so, 
at last, the tract was approved and printed. I should like to know 
how many well meant efforts of the same kind have been frowned 
down by the severity of foreign critics. 

However missionaries may assail with unsparing severity the 
Chinese productions of their foreign brethren, and refuse to use in 
their work any books but their own, I wish to put in a plea that they 
deal in a different spirit with native brethren who may aspire to 
authorship. History shows that the first efforts even of men of 
genius, have sometimes met with the most depreciating criticism, 
and writers whose fame has afterwards become world-wide, have come 
very near utter discouragement at the first. Be generous to young 
authors. Look at their productions in a broad and magnanimous 
spirit. Do not suppose that every departure from the technical 
forms of theological expression will necessarily breed a heresy. Do 
not lose sight of the natural presumption that the Chinese writer 
probably understands the genius of his own language, and the 
modes of thought that will arrest the attention of his own people. 
Do not be more concerned for his reputation than he is himself, nor 
assume that because there are a few defects in its work it is not 
therefore worthy to see the light. 

3.—They should give all needed help in securing the printing 
and circulation of new books.—For the present, at least, Chinese 
authors are likely to be poor and without the means of printing and 
circulating their own books. Unfortunately for Christian authorship 
in China, Christians generally expect books either to be given to 
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them outright or sold to them for a song. Anxiety to circulate 
Christian books, 4nd the generous gifts of the church at home, have 
largely brought to pass this state of things, though it has been 
assisted, no doubt, by the antecedent fact that native sects have long 
been accustomed to distribute religious tracts gratuitously. It is 
needless to say that it practically renders the spontaneous and 
remunerative sale of a Christian book ‘impossible. In these cir- 
cumstances native authors need the same assistance that foreign 
authors need. The Chinese have no tract societies of their own to 
assist those who might desire it; therefore let missionaries hold out 
a helping hand, securing to every deserving author a portion of the 
aid so generously furnished by the churches at home. There will 
of course be some mistakes and some failures. No great result has 
ever been accomplished without them. If Chinese authors do make 
some failures they will at least have the advantage of a good many 
venerable precedents amongst their foreign brethren. 

In conclusion, I venture to express the hope that the day is not 
distant when well trained Chinese scholars will wield their pens for 
Christ, both in books and in newspapers. There is plenty of talent 
in China. Let us not undervalue the capabilities of Chinese genius. 
Look at the varied and extensive literature which China has wrought 
out for herselt in the past. If her gifted sons have done all this 
when blinded by heathen superstition and fettered by her treadmill 
system of education, what may we not expect when a rational educa- 
tion has enlarged and quickened their minds, and the inspiring 
motives of the Gospel have stirred their hearts with a new en- 
thusiasm. If we pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest in the ministry, shall we not also pray him to 
send laborers into the important field of Christian authorship. 
Some of the greatest movements of modern times have been effected 
by means of books. God has more than once taken this very plan 
of carrying out his great purposes. If in His providence He shall 
raise up a few men of genius in China and inspire them to write 
books suited to the people and the times, they may yet prove to be 
the most potent of all human agencies in the Christianizing 


of China. 
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METHODS OF MISSION WORK. 


LETTER V. 
Br Rey. J. L. Nevius, D.D. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF STATIONS IN CENTRAL SHANTUNG. (continued.) 


HE proficiency in Christian knowledge, of the members of these 
country stations, will I think bear favorable comparison with 
that of the converts cared for by resident preachers. The degree 
of illiteracy of the inhabitants of these rural districts is perhaps 
somewhat greater than that of the population of China taken as a 
whole. Not more than one out of twenty of the men can read, and 
not one of a thousand of the women. Among our Christians, nearly 
all the children and most of the adults of both sexes under fifty 
years of age learn to read. Some have made remarkable progress in 
the study of the Scriptures. A large majority of them have com- 
mitted to memory the Sermon on the Mount, and many other shorter 
portions of the Bible. Scripture ideas and phrases have entered into 
the language of every day life. Persons of advanced age, though 
themselves unable to read, take great pleasure in relating Scripture 
stories and parables, and in teaching others less instructed what 
they have learned. ‘The mental development of the converts and 
their enthusiasm in their studies have in many places attracted the 
attention and excited the wonder of their heathen neighbors. In 
one of our stations there is a litcrary man named Fu, now over fifty 
years of age, who has been totally blind for about thirty years. He 
has taught his daughter, a girl of fifteen, toread the Bible; she describ- 
ing the characters as seen, and he telling her the names and mean 
ings of them. She has in this way learned about two thousand 
characters. Her father has memorized from her lips the gospels of 
Matthew and John, the Acts of the Apostles, and Romans, and 
many other portions of Scripture. He and other members of his 
family have taught his sister Mrs. Kung, who is also blind, to repeat 
nine chapters of Matthew; and this blind woman has taught her 
invalid bed-ridden sister-in-law Mrs. Wang to read the Scriptures, 
by repeating them to her character by character from memory, while 
her sister-in-law finds out the words on the printed page. 

The manner in which Stations are propagated.—Many of the 
stations in this province, as before stated, are propagated largely by 
agents employed as evangelists. When new ones are established 
however, they are usually organized under a leader chosen on the 
plan detailed above. The English Baptist stations and my own 
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radiate from self propagating centres; reminding one of sar- 
mentaceous plants which propagate themselves by runners striking 
root and producing new plants in the vicinity of the parent stock ; 
the new plants also repeating the same process. When a man be- 
comes a Christian the fact is known through the whole circle of his 
acquaintances male and female, far and wide. It is generally 
believed that his mind has lost its balance. He is shunned for a 
time, but before long his friends visit him either from sympathy or 
curiosity. They find him in apparently a normal condition, and 
working quietly in his shop or on his farm; and are curious to know 
what this new departure meant. An opportunity is thus afforded 
of presenting the claims of Christianity as not the religion of the 
foreigner, but the true religion for all mankind. The visitor goes 
home and thinks about the matter and comes again ; attends service 
on Sunday; is interested in the truth; makes a profession of Christian- 
ity ; and in process of time his home becomes a new propagating 
centre. Stations started in this manner have the advantage of a 
vital connection with the parent station, and they are nourished and 
supported by it until they are strong enough to have the connection 
severed, and live and grow independently. ‘The Baptist mission, 
having tried both methods for some years past in the same field, 
have found that as a rule the stations which have originated as the 
result of the labors of paid agents, have been comparatively weak 
and unreliable, and some have entirely fallen away; while those 
which have been commenced on the self propagating principle have 
generally maintained a healthy vigorous growth. Instead of increas- 
ing their paid agents as the number of Church members has increas- 
ed, they have diminished them nearly one half. ‘This self 
propagating principle often results in the establishment of stations 
one or two days’ journey from the propagating centre. 

I have often been asked, Why do you not employ and pay more 
native agents? I reply by another question. Why should 1? The 
only men I could employ are exerting what influence they have for 
good where they now are. My paying them money and transferring 
them from one place to another would not make them better men 
or increase their influence. It might have the opposite effect. 
During the last few years, I have in fact frequently been inclined 
to attempt to enlarge and hasten on the work by selecting and 
employing native agents from my stations, and have requested 
money appropriations from our society to enable me to do so. 
When the time has come for carrying out this plan however I have 
refrained from taking the proposed step, fearing that it would 
probably do more harm than good. 
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I am asked again, do you intend never to employ native paid 
agents. My reply is, I leave this question to be determined by the 
circumstances and in the light of the future. If suitable men are 
found, and it is clear that employing them as paid agents would do 
good, I should be glad to see them employed, and the more of 
them the better. 

The Classes to which our Church members belong.—Most of our 
stations are found in country villages ; and in general the Christians 
may be said to belong to the middle class. Although none of them 
are what we should call rich, not a few are “well to do” as com- 
pared to the majority of their own people. Many are farmers and 
day labourers. We have also school teachers, artisans, pedlars, and 
innkeepers. As a rule the men preponderate in numbers, though 
some Churches are composed mostly of women. Sometimes the 
men are first reached, and influence the women of their families to 
follow them; and sometimes the reverse is the case. The work 
among the women has in my stations and in the main in all the 
others, been carried on without the help of foreign ladies. A few 
country women have come to Chefoo to receive instruction from 
Mrs. Nevius. In most places visits of ladies, except the wives of 
missionaries accompanying their husbands, would hitherto have been 
impracticable, and in the opinion of the native Christians undesirable. 
The common assertion that heathen women cannot be evangelized 
through the instrumentality of men is certainly not universally 
true in China. Facts prove the contrary. In most places, indeed 
generally in the interior at a distance from the established central 
stations, they can hardly be reached and evangelized except by 
men. In many of the Shantung stations women stand out prom- 
inently as examples of zeal and proficiency in Christian knowledge. 

Persecutions.—Opposition and persecution have marked the 
course of our work to a greater or less extent in every district. 
The authority of the family or clan is often invoked to overrule 
the individual in his determination to enter the new religion. 
Village elders and trustees of temples unite in efforts to exact from 
Christians contributions for theatres and the repairs of temples. 
When native Christians persist in asserting their purpose to follow 
their own convictions of duty in opposition to those who think they 
have both the right and the power to control them, open outbreaks 
ensue, resulting in brutal assaults, house burning, and in some 
cases driving Christians from their homes. When other means fail 
native Christians are sometimes arraigned before the local magistrates 
on fictitious charges; and when it is found as at times is the case 
that the local magistrate is only too glad to join in the persecution, 
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false accusations become more numerous, and old law suits in which 
the Christians were parties, are revived. In these litigations the 
persecutors have every advantage. There are among them those 
familiar with all the arts and intricacies of Chinese lawsuits, and 
those who have friends in the ya-men, and money for bribery when 
it is required. Under these circumstances the Christians have small 
hope of justice. Charges are brought against them with such a 
show of plausibility, and such an array of evidence, that officers who 
are disposed to act justly, as I believe some of them are, may almost 
be excused for regarding Christians as guilty culprits, and treating 
them accordingly. 

In cases of great injustice and abuse, missionaries have taken up 
the complaints of the native Christians, appealed to their consuls, 
and in some instances obtained at least partial redress. It must be 
acknowledged however that we have not invariably elicited correct 
representations of these cases; and also that when through the 
influence of the foreign teachers the tide of fortune has turned in 
favor of the Christians, they have not always been free from a spirit 
of revenge and retaliation. Bitter and unjust as the treatment has 
been which our Christians have often received, it is a growing 
opinion here that the best weapons with which to meet this 
opposition are Christian patience and forbearance; and that the 
surest victory and the one which will be followed by the best results 
is that of “overcoming evil with good.” We are less and less 
disposed to appeal to the Civil power on behalf of our people except 
in extreme cases. 

Sabbath Observance.—The difficulty of enforcing strict rules 
of Savbath observance is not less here than in other parts of China. 
Our own mission has taken strong ground on this subject. We 
regard the Sabbath not as a Jewish institution but an institution for 
man in all ages wherever found. We believe it has the same 
authority as the other commandments of the decalogue; that the 
obligation to keep one day holy unto the Lord antedates the 
decalogue, as the duties enjoined in the other commandments do; 
and that the decalogue is but the divine reannunciation and pub- 
lication of universal and eternal law. As such we hold that it can 
never be abrogated; that its observance is inseparably connected 
with the prosperity of the Church; and an index of its spiritual 
state. 

In determining how Sunday shall be observed, or in other words, 
in the interpretation of the fourth commandment, we have an in- 
fallible guide in the teachings of our Saviour. He has declared that 
it is lawful and right; (1) to do good on the Sabbath day ; (2) to 
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perform acts of necessity; (3) of mercy and kindness; (4) to 
perform work connected with or necessary to the worship and 
service of God; (5) that as the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath, this commandment should be so construed 
as to subserve and not interfere with man’s best and highest good. 
God’s revelation of truth and duty is one consistent whole, each 
part connected with and conditioned by the others. Cases may 
occur in which one command supersedes and overrules the others. 
The paramount authority and commands ef God may make it a man’s 
duty under some circumstances to disobey a parent; the civil law or 
the inherent right to preserve one’s own life against lawless violence, 
may make it right to destroy human life: and the necessities of war 
or famine may justify a man in taking and using what does not 
belong to him. So circumstances may justify the performance of 
ordinary labor on the Sabbath, in which case such labor is not to 
be regarded as ignoring or breaking the fourth commandment, but 
as obeying God’s will in the exceptional as well as the usual 
observance of the day. Nothing should be done which the above 
principles laid down by our Saviour do not warrant. 

It is evident that the natural outcome of these principles must 
be a great diversity of practice growing out of varied situations and 
conditions. It is evident also that the application of these principles 
must be left largely to each individual Christian. I believe this 
may safely be done so long as the divine obligation of this command 
is acknowledged. On the graduated scale representing on one 
extreme actions plainly inadmissible, and on the other actions as 
manifestly admissible, there is a wide medium of debatable ground 
where room must be left for the exercise of individual liberty and 
Christian charity. 

‘To make the matter more practical. On the side of unjusti- 
fiable Sunday labor, we may designate that of the farmer who tills 
his own land, and is or ought to be the master of his own establish- 
ment; or the artisan who works in his own shop with or without 
mployees. In such eases as these we insist on astrict observance of 
the Sabbath and make a breach of this observance a matter of 
censure and discipline. 

On the side of justifiable work we designate enforced labor 
performed on Sunday by slaves, minors, daughters-in-law, &e. 

In our stations the duty of Sabbath observance is generally 
acknowledged, and I think I may say that there is a manifest 
improvement in public sentiment on this subject. In my own 
field there is a considerable proportion of the stations in which the 
observance of the day is gratifying and commendable: but in a 
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majority of these stations strict observance is the exception, and 
a loose and partial one the rule. We hope to see a gradual advance- 
ment in this matter as the result, with God’s grace and help of 
careful Bible teaching and the examples of our more advanced and 
conscientious Christians. 

It may be objected that insisting on the divine obligation of 
Sabbath observance, and at the same time providing for the relaxing 
or annulling of these obligations, practically leads to about the same 
result as leaving the whole matter to be determined by individual 


choice or expediency. It should be remembered however that this 


modification or relaxation is not one of our suggestion but is 
specifically laid down by the Lord of the Sabbath Himself. The 
practice here advocated provides too for the gradual and _ finally 
complete introduction of the Sabbath into heathen lands on a basis 
of divine authority ; while the theory that the Sabbath was only a 
Jewish institution makes the observance of it a matter of choice 
rather than duty, and condones for its neglect or abuse which 
gradually becomesa habit interwoven with social and national customs. 
Under one theory, so far as this question is concerned, the Church 
is like a ship at turn of tide drifting in different directions in 
obedience to the temporary influences of wind and tide, but still 
holding fast to her anchor and destined to settle soon in a fixed 
position ; under the other theory, she is without anchor, and 
drifting hopelessly. 

Discipline.—We regard the administration of discipline as 
indispensable to the growth and prosperity of our work, and atten- 
tion to it claims a large portion of our time and thoughts. With 
the use of our Record Book, and assistance of the leaders and help- 
ers, and information obtained from other sources, the difficulty in 
gaining a knowledge of the real state of things is not so great as 
might at first be supposed. 

The proportion of those who have been excommunieated on 
account of scandalous offences is comparatively small. As many as 
eighty per cent of these are cases of gradual and at last complete 
neglect of Christian duties, commencing with giving up Bible study, 
disregard of the Sabbath, and neglect of public worship. It now 
appears that most of these persons entered the Church without a 
clear apprehension of what Christianity theoretical and practical is. 
Their motives seem to have been obtaining a place as a preacher or 
servant, or pecuniary aid in other ways, or getting help in lawsuits 
actual or anticipated ; all these motives being connected no doubt 
with the sincere conviction that Christianity is true, and the desire 
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to share in the spiritual blessings which it confers. They were also 
ignorant of the difficulties and trials connected with a Christian 
profession, and so when they met with opposition and persecution 
have fallen away. 

We administer discipline as directed by the Scripture aud 
generally practised by Christian Churches at home; first, by 
exhortation and admonition, followed if necessary by a formal trial 
and suspension; and in failure of reformation, excommunication, 
after a period of suspension varying from a few months to one or 
two years. 

The whole number of adult baptisms in my own field during 
the last seven years has been about one thousand. The proportion 
of excommunicated persons is about twenty per cent of the whole, 
and more than half of them have been from the one Hien Shiu- 
kwang, where there were for a time numerous accessions under a 
good deal of excitement. In the other four Hien the proportion of 
excommunicated persons as compared to the whole number of con- 
verts is about ten per cent. While there has been this falling away 
in individuals, there has been a comparatively slight loss of stations, 
nearly all having left in them a few earnest men, so that the places 
where there have been most excommunications are really stronger 
and more promising than when they had more names on the roll. 
No station has as yet been entirely given up. It is feared however 
that we shall soon have to give up four, three of them in the district 
of Shiu-kwang. 

Cases of discipline have diminished considerably during the last 
year, and we hope the number may be much curtailed in the future 
by avoiding some of the causes which have led to them. Very few 
excommunicated persons have returned to us. Very few have 
become enemies and open opposers. Most are indifferent, some 
soured and disappointed. Not a few retain strong sympathy with 
the Church and continue to attend services. In every case so far as 
I know, the administration of discipline has been sustained by 
public opinion in the Church and outside of it; and the effect of 
discipline has been decidedly good. I believe the neglect of it 
would soon result in checking the growth and perhaps extinguish- 
ing the life of the Church. 

It has been objected to this plan of conducting stations, that 
with the missionary living so far away from them, and the new 
converts left so much to themselves, it is impossible for him to know 
what is occurring, and the difficulties of finding out,and correcting 
abuses and irregularities must be greatly increased. There is 
weight in this objection, but in my opinion the difficulties are much 
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less than may be imagined; and the advantages of the stations, being 
left to themselves far outweigh the disadvantages. The helper is 
able to find out quite as much about the stations as the missionary 
could if he were constantly living among them. While there may 
be motives at work influencing Church members to conceal important 
facts from the missionary and also from the helper, there are other 
motives which work strongly in the opposite direction. Irregulari- 
ties or improprieties on the part of an individual or a party in the 
Church, are very likely to be reported on the first opportunity by 
another individual or party. Should a whole station be interested 
in concealing something which ought to be known, some adjoining 
station, or people outside the Church will probably be found ready 
to give the requisite information. Our main dependence however is 
on the honesty and integrity of the leaders and the Church mem- 
bers; and especially on the fact that the station is theirs and not 
the missionary’s ; and that they rather than he, are the ones who 
are chiefly interested in correcting abuses. The fact that they do 
not depend upon the missionary for pecuniary support, which 
eliminates the strongest motive for concealment or deception, is a 
matter of much greater importance than the proximity or distance 
of the missionary. Many facts will prove that where there is a 
motive to deceive, the daily presence and supervision of the 
missionary is no sure guarantee against concealment and deception 
carried on during a long course of years. 

Contributions—In contributions we have not accomplished 
what we ought. This matter has been constantly kept before the 
Christians, and special books and placards treating of this subject 
have been prepared for them and studied by them. A good begin- 
ning has been made in ways which it is not easy to tabulate and 
publish in public reports. Chapels have been built and furnished ; 
a good deal has been done especially by those who are connected 
with chapels in entertaining and instructing enquirers; voluntary 
labor in evangelizing the “‘ regions beyond”’ has been carried on to 
a considerable extent; and poor Church members have been assisted. 
In addition to this, most of the stations have given a contribution 
through the foreign missionary once or twice a year, varying in 
amount from one to three or four dollars or more, which has been 
applied hitherto to paying the expenses of the helpers. Our con- 
tributions this year have been unfavorably affected by an unsuc- 
cessful effort to open a silver mine, in which members from all our 
churches are engaged. ‘This undertaking is likely not only to 
diminish our contributions this year, but also we fear to injure and 
retard the work of the stations in other ways. Our Christians need 
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further instruction as to the duty of giving, and more pressure to 
induce them to give; and also to have placed before them objects 
suited to draw out their sympathies. The example of other mis- 
sions, and especially, I may mention, facts recently brought to our 
notice by Mr. Macgowan in connection with his work at Amoy, 
have been a great help to us. 

Schools.—The opinion and policy of the missionaries here as to 
schools vary considerably, and the course to be taken in the future 
is not yet fixed. There are but few places where the native Chris- 
tians are strong enough in numbers and wealth to support schools 
of their own. One member of our mission is trying the experiment 
of helping country day schools, paying about one dollar a year for 
each pupil. This help is furnished on the conditions that the 
schools have Christian teachers, that the pupils learn Christian 
books, and are subject to the examination and control of the 
foreign missionary and his helper. A similar plan has been adopted 
to some extent by English Baptist missionaries. 

For myself I have not been successful with this plan. I am 
helping three day schools this year to the amonnt of from five to 
eight dollars to each school. These are started by the natives who 
applied to me for assistance. In each of them, I am disposed to 
think that a prominent, if not the chief motive, is to provide a support 
for the teacher, who otherwise would have nothing to do. 

So far, no plan for schools has seemed to me so practicable 
and satisfactory in its results, as that of making the stations them- 
selves a kind of training school for all their members. <A great 
deal may be accomplished by systematic teaching on Sunday, and 
also employing leisure months and days in study. 

The plan of a free day school during the winter months when 
the farmers have little to do, suggested and adopted last winter in 
one of the stations, has interested me greatly, and I should like 
very much to see it or something similar generally adopted. 

Men employed and Incidental expenses.—From the more than 
eight hundred Church members in my stations, I have at present in 
my own employ two men, viz., one helper who receives five thousand 
cash ($4.67) per month, and one servant. ‘The other helper is from 
one of the older stations. Besides these there are the following men 
from my stations in the employ of other missionaries, viz., two 
teachers, three helpers, and six servants, making the whole number 
in regular employ thirteen. 

Besides these, I have for several years supported from private 
funds, a young man from a wealthy family who has been driven from 
his home by violent and continued persecution. His expenses are 
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from fifty to seventy dollars a year. He is now studying medicine 
and doing a good medical and evangelistic work in and about his 
home. He will soon I hope be independent and require no further 
help. 

The amount expended for providing food for the Bible classes 
at Chefoo composed of leaders from the stations, has been about one 
hundred dollars a year. By tabulating the above and other items 
we have the following as the entire expense for my stations for the 
past year 1885, aside from the salary and itinerating expenses of 
the foreign missionary :— 


Salary of two helpers... sas wn ... § 112.00 
Aid to one medical student _... sine ee 65.00 
Bible classes _ ve ~_ ran nei 54.00 
Contributions to three day schools __... es 18.00 
Contributions towards building chapels see 14.60 
Occasional preaching tours... — one 15.80 
Help in cases of persecution... she sw 19.18 





Total 298.58 





About one half of this sum total is supplied by the mission. 
[he above will present a fair average of expenses and the number 
of men employed from year to year. It does not include private 
assistance given to the poor amounting in all to about forty dollars. 
In 1884, I had an additional helper, and in 1883 two additional 
ones—both from the college at Sung Choufu. I expect to have for 
the present year, 1886, but one paid helper. 

The foregoing statements will give, I think, a correct general idea 
of the character and condition of these stations at present. They 
are marked by the same weaknesses and defects which are found in 
a greater or less degree in Churches everywhere, and which we 
should expect to find in converts just emerging from the darkness of 
heathenism and still surrounded by heathen influences and only 
imperfectly emancipated from old heathen habits. In every respect 
they fall short of the Christian ideal and the ideal of the plan on 
which we are working. Iam glad to be able to say however that the 
evidences of vitality and growth are more and more apparent every 
year ; that individual Christians are advancing in knowledge and 
spirituality ; that the stations are in the main giving evidence of 
stability and promise of permanency; and that they are gaining a 
«‘ good report from those who are without.” 
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What the future of these stations will be we cannot know. In 
view of the dangers to which they are exposed, and the disappoint- 
ing results which have so often marked the history of missionary 
enterprises in China we can only “rejoice with trembling.” Our 
hope is in the continued presence and blessing of our Divine Master. 
We rejoice that this vine of God’s planting seems to be striking its 
roots into the native soil, and hope that with God’s blessing it will 
continue to grow and spread wide its branches and bring forth 
much fruit to His glory. 





THE BASEL MISSION. 
By Rev. C. R. Hacer. 


UR German brethren are so exceedingly reticent in regard to 
their work, that it might be thought the mission had almost no 
existence, or at least that it had not reached to its present proportions. 
Their motto in mission work evidently has been and is to-day, 
“ Deeds and not words.” Indeed one of the members of the mission 
said to me personally a few days since that it was the characteristic 
of Protestant missionaries to talk and the Catholics did the work, 
Whether it is always wise to be silent I leave others to judge but I 
have so far deemed it consistent with propriety to tell something 
of their general plan of work, with the view of benefiting some one as 
I have been, by viewing their work more closely. ‘The senior member 
of the mission is known throughout China for his kindness and 
hospitality, and many are the voices who are ready to say, God 
bless Father Lechler. It will soon be forty years since Mr. 
Lechler in company with three other missionaries, one his own 
fellow laborer and the two others members of the Rheinish mission, 
sailed for China to carry on the mission work which had been inau- 
gurated by Dr. Giitzlaff. Of their early experiences, and narrow 
escapes from the violence of robbers and mobs, it might be interest- 
ing to speak, but we will not take from them the glory of silence and 
of suffering for Christ’s sake, for the most part unknown to mankind. 
The tale however, is one of heroic self denial and consecration to 
their chosen work. Instead of being satisfied with the open ports as 
pheres for their activity, they pressed into the interior, and lived 
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among the people, not for a day or a week but for months and years, 
and only occasionally came to Hongkong, and very often then only 
because they were driven from their posts, by the Chinese. 

If there is such a thing as romance in missionary life, these early 
members of the Basel Mission certainly could tell something very 
romantic. Living on the main-land then meant something more thau 
it does now, it meant persecution and possibly death, it meant 
solitude and being plundered and robbed, but our brethren from 
that day to this have firmly adhered to the principle that mission- 
aries ought to live in the country, und so we find them to-day all 
with the exception of two, carrying on their missionary labor upon 
the main-land of China. From nine stations and twenty-two out- 
stations they carry on their work assiduously and with diligence, re- 
maining often upon the field for twelve or thirteen years before 
returning home to rest. At convenient points houses are built for the 
missionary, in which he lives with his family and superintends the 
missionary work over a certain distinct and outlined district. 
Very often church edifices or schools are in close proximity to the 
missionary’s residence. In some instances the second story of a 
mission house answers for the dwelling of the family, while the lower 
floor is used for the church or school. It is thus seen that the prin- 
ciple adhered to is that of association with the Chinese as much as 
possible. And these missionary houses and churches are not always 
in densely populated cities, nay it seems to have been the idea of 
the missionaries to locate these buildings somewhat away from any 
large town, and some stand almost exclusively apart from any 
village. Stations are «stablished, and church edifices are erected 
where it would almost seem that no one could find them. It is the 
general custom or plan of other missions, to seek to press into the 
large cities, the strategic points as it is said, the large market towns 
upon the rivers, easy of access; but not so do our German friends labor. 
They have not allowed themselves to be confined to the banks of the 
streams in their missionary operations. Their motto evidently from 
the first has been to spread the Gospel among the people of the 
country, seeking to reach all men no matter how difficult the access 
was to them. 

Again another point is very manifest in their work. No attempt 
is made to spread over a large extent of territory in order to Chris- 
tianize the Chinese. The field occupied is worked thoroughly. Three 
or four missionaries sometimes occupy a field of less extent than a 
single missionary of some of our other societies. They live among 
the people and show them how to live by personal example, as well 
as teach them the truths of the gospel. 
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There is no strife for occupying certain points to the exclusion 
of other societies, but their boundary lines are determined, so that 
the field occupied is exclusively their own, not interfered with by 
any other missionary society. 

There is this mutual understanding of territory to be occupied, by 
the three missions, Basel, Rheinish, and Berlin. One society will not 
enter the field of another, unless it has been ceded to it by the Home 
Board. Each mission occupies its own field, does its own work upon 
its own ground, and in its own prescribed way. There is no sign that 
only the large places are selected to the exclusion of the smaller 
and in this they are an example to many other societies. 

Little is also heard of the ladies of the Basel mission, and one 
might almost think that they were a cipher in the mission, if we 
were to judge their work by what is learned from their pen. They 
are even more reticent than the gentlemen. No articles are written 
for “‘ Woman’s Work,” though all of them could have something to 
tell of interest and profit. ‘True, a large share of their time is 
occupied in household duties, yet aside from all these they find time 
to do missionary work, such as teaching in girls’ schools and among 
women, but if you were to ask them what they did they would no 
doubt say, ‘ Nothing” and that their former expectation of being 
useful in China had been entirely frustrated by the care of their 
own families, and yet their hearts are truly in the Master’s work, 
exhibiting a fidelity and patience rarely seen in some other ladies. 
At times they live alone for days and weeks while their husbands 
are on their missionary tours, and yet no complaining word is heard 
from them. You might converse with all of them in three or four 
languages and be equally well understood. Single ladies there are 
none, but the married ladies carry on as much missionary work as 
they can. Heroic womanhood and self denial are truly manifested 
in the lives of these ladies. 

The main feature of the mission is perhaps the educational 
system in vogue. 

The German mind is scholarly and seeks to understand the 
reason of things. Not satisfied with a superficial knowledge of 
Chinese, the missionaries themselves are faithful students of the 
classics and Chinese literature, and bring this acquired knowledge 
into use in their school and preaching work. ‘Their love of learning 
is clearly seen in the mission schools, by the course of study that is 
prescribed for the Chinese youth. This course is perhaps more 
thorough than that of any other school in China; the Chinese boy is 
taken at seven years of age and for the first seven years studies in 
the elementary school whose course embraces koth Chinese and 
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Christian studies. After the seven years have been completed with 
satisfaction to the teacher, the scholar passes on to the middle school 
for a four years’ course where the higher Chinese studies and 
Christian sciences are taught, united with biblical instruction. From 
this same middle school, he still passes to another of a higher grade 
and which may be called a Theological Seminary. Here the course 
is again prolonged to four years. Thus it is seen that the plan is to 
give the pupil fifteen years of study before he graduates and _ be- 
comes a helper in the mission. Not all who enter the elementary 
school complete the entire course of fifteen years’ study. It is only 
the diligent and intelligent pupils that are chosen frem this school 
to pass on to the middle school; the same is true again with the pupils 
who have completed the course of the middle school. Only the best 
and those most likely to be fitted for preaching the gospel are sent 
to the Seminary. ‘he course in the latter is one that would do 
honor to many of our own home seminaries. I append it for exam- 
ination by those who are engaged in similar work of teaching. 

First year.—1l. New Testament Exegesis. 2. Old Testament 
Exegesis. 3. Chinese Literature. 4. Homiletics. 5. Music. 6. Instruc- 
tion in the art of teaching. 7. Introduction to the Old and New 
Testament. 8. Church History. 9. Pedagogics. 

Second year.—1. The first six studies in the first year. 2. Dog- 
matics (Theology.) 8. General History, Geography and Natural 
History (General Review.) 

Third year.—1. The first six studies in the first year. 2. Christian 
Ethics. 3. Confucianism—a critical analysis. 

Fourth year.—1. The first six studies in the first year. 2. Sym- 
bolics (Church Polity.) 3. Pastoral Theology. 

No words are needed to say that this prescribed course is a 
thorough and comprehensive one. A mere glance at the list of stud- 
ies is sufficient to show us that it is in no respect behind some of 
onr training schools at home. The present curriculum is largely 
due to the efforts of Rev. Mr. Schaub who has been in charge of the 
school for some seven years. Many of the text books have been 
prepared by him. 

These different schools are supported by mission money, and 
the whole amount expended for the support and instruction of two 
hundred and thirty-one pupils is $2,852, of which, $949.60 cents 
is collected from the pupils and $1,902.40 is drawn from the Home 
Board. 

The regular course for a girlito complete her studies is equal 
to that of the elementary Boys’ school, viz., seven years, though 
some only spend three or four in study. 
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The average cost per pupil for his support aside from instruction 
may be seen from the following table :— 
5 


Seminary student... or as $2.86 per month. 
Middle school student ~ wi ae « - 
Girl in Hongkong _... jos ay 128 ,, a 
Girl in the country 102 ,, oo 
Boy in Elementary school in a dee 1.49 ,, zs 
Boy in Elementary school at different stations 1.04 __,, “i 


Usually only children of Christians are admitted into the schools 
and the plan is to instruct them thoroughly in the knowledge of the 
Bible. 

Children of heathen parents, who are under eight years receive 
baptism at, the time the sacred rite is administered to their parents; 
if over eight years they must first express a willingness on their 
own part to receive the ordinance. 

This review of the work of this mission must necessarily be 
brief, and justice has not been done to the subject, but the 
outline before us will give some idea how our brethren have risen to 
be one of the greatest missionary organizations in China. Their 
2,721 baptized converts do not tell the whole story, for their mem- 
bers have gone to South America and the Sandwich Islands, and 
aided in Christianizing the Chinese of those countries. It may be 
truly said that God has favored them with success in their work. 
One reason of this lies no doubt in the fact that the Hakkas, among 
whom they labor, are more approachable with the gospel than some 
of our proud Cantonese. As one passes through this country, terms 
of reproach are seldom heard from the Chinese, but instead of these 
” or ‘ Teacher.” 

Three of the stations occupied were principally formed by three 
of Dr. Giitzlaff’s Evangelical Society of 400 members by which 
he vainly hoped to Christianize China, so that it may be said that 


one is greeted with the polite terms of “ Minister 


the work of that good man, deceived as he was, still lives in the Basel 
Mission, though it needed the later men, such as Messrs. Hamberg, 
Lechler and Winner, to bring the good out of the evil, and institute 
different and more perfect plans of missionary work. The forty 
years of Mr. Lechler’s life have been full of changing vicissitudes, in 
perils oft and trials many, in labors abundant and hardships with- 
out number; but success has crowned every effort, so that as a 
retrospective view is taken, we can well say that he has not labored 
in vain, and that he is most fitted and able by his past experience 
and toil to give au answer to those who speak of missionaries 
as one of the “ twin evils of China.” 
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Correspondence, 
Epiror or Recorper, 


There is in press now in this city a book entitled FR 5G ARE 
written some years ago by 3 HE, a Christian of unusual earnest- 
ness and force of character. It was written not long before his death, 
which occurred at an advanced age. All whoever heard him in the 
domestic chapels, addressing Christians, or in the street chapels 
appealing to “ outsiders,” will never forget his manner of intense 
conviction as to the truth of what he was saying. 

His book represents the nature of the man highly educated in 
the classical literature of China, whose deep erudition is devoted to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and His Gospel. 

Only those of uncommonly high scholarship will be able to 
read these homilies or tractates upon Gospel themes, but those who 
can appreciate them, find a remarkable plea for Christian truths 
such as is rarely, if ever, seen in the range of religious literature. 
Most of these essays, if not all, were published in Dr. Y. J. Allen’s 
paper at Shanghai many years ago. 

It is now printed at private expense and sold at cost, viz., at 
the rate of twenty copies for a dollar ($1.00 per twenty copies.) 

Please send in subscriptions for it to the A. B. C. F. M. Press 
at Peking and the Presbyterian Press at Shanghai, when the 
announcement is made in the “ Recorder ”’ of its issue. 

The writer of this notice does not endorse all of the teachings of 
the book, by any means, but nevertheless sincerely recommends its 
cireful perusal by all foreign and native Christians who can do so, 
leaving each to accept or reject, as his judgment dictates. 

Mr. Wang I Hwa was not a man of doubtful faith in Christ, 
and his book will endanger no one’s belief in anything essential, 
while it will establish in the faith many now vascillating between 
the claims of many religions. 

Information is wished regarding the following books :—Sym- 
machus’ Greek Old Testament. Agnila’s Greek Old ‘Testament. 
Fritzoehe’s Libri Apocrypha Vetus. Testamentum Greece Leipsis, 
1871. Robert Young’s Concordance of the LXX. Deleitgh’s 
Examination into the Origin and Plan of the Evangel of St. Matthew. 
Is there an English translation of this last named book? Where 
and how can these books be obtained, and at what cost ? 

Yours &e. J. Crosserv. 


Pexinec Dec. 22np, 
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The Chines R i v for November 
and December is at hand with its 
usual variety of Sinological lore. 
We are glad that there 
journal in China able to publish 
the more learned, and less popular, 


18 one 


productions of our various indus- 
trious students. This number opens 
with an interesting article by Myr. 
G. Taylor on the f 
Formosa,” followed by a paper on 
“Corea” by Mr. E. H. Parker, 
which tovether with the artic les in 
the Ree rder the 
give valuable information regard- 
ing that no longer Hermit Nation. 


“Aborigines of 


on same subject 


Dr. Edkins writes on ‘ Chinese 
Roots,” and Dr. Macgowan on 
“Earthquakes in China.” = Mr. 


Oxenham again fills a number of 
columns with “A Chip from 
Chinese History;” after which 
follow the usual Notes and Queries, 


Notices of New Books, &c. 


Dr. Williamson sends us a tract 
on The Families of China.—H 
shall we reach then r He dwells on 


“1 


the ‘Importance of the Family,” 
and urges that ‘ China is emphati- 


cally the field) for Christian 
Women;” but his special theme is 
that, ‘‘ Illustrated Books” are a 


most eflicient means for reaching 
the families. He would have 
illuminated texts, illustrated books, 
and a periodical illustrated by 
chromos, for and children. 
Books without pictures he thinks 
insufficient, for they create no 
interest he says; and he thinks it 
best that they should be bestowed 
as gifts from our Christian ladies, 
rather than be sold. The author 
closes his plea by saying :—‘‘ We 
are far too apathetic : 
in the old 
ourselves and strike into this new 
path: for I am confident such 
efforts will be crowned with abun- 
dant In truth I cannot 
see how we can hope to reach the 


women 


we jog along 


ways. Let us arouse 


success. 


families without some such method |} 
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Book Gable. 


While we 
appreciate the assistance of cood 
and well-adapted pictures, it seems 
to us that Dr. 
estimates their importance, and we 


as 1s now sucegested.” 


Williamson over- 


cannot 
with 
them away. 


but deprecate the freedom 


which he proposes to give 


The third of the Anglo-Chinese 
Tracts published by the ‘‘ Hong- 


kong Union” is before us. The 
subject is Looking unto Jesus, with 
an intimation that the tract was 


compiled by Mrs. F. J. Kimball. 
It is a short exhortation, largely in 
Scripture language, to make Christ 
Himself the objective point in our 
faith, rather than any mental state 
in ourselves. ‘Two pages are occu- 
pied with the English version, and 
two with the Chinese. 


Fore yn Cook ry in Chinese, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Mission 
the second 
edition of a very useful little book 


Press, Shanghai, is 


in Chinese, prepared by Mrs. 
Crawford of Tung-chow Fu. 
The KEnelish Preface tells us that 


it is designed to aid both foreign 
house-keepers end native cooks. 
“The work opens with instructions 
to cooks in regard to cleanliness, 
Then follow two 
hundred and seventy-one recipes, 


and dispatch. 


the most of which are selected from 
standard authors on the culinary 
It has an Enelish and also 
a Chinese Index. In the Index 
the recipes are numbered both in 
Enelish and Chinese figures, so 
that a person unable to speak 
Chinese has only to point out the 
number of any article desired, and 
the cook will find directions for its 
preparation.” One would think 
that any lady with tolerable ser- 
vants, might, by the aid of this 
Manual, provide most completely 
for her table, and so reduce the 
labors of the house-keeper in China, 
already so proverbially light. 
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Lvitorial slates 


The 11th of February, 
ly observed by the Protestant 
Churches of Japan, on the reeom- 
mendation of their Evangelical 
Alliance, asa special “Day of Prayer 
for the pouring of the Holy Spit ‘it 
upon the Churehes, Schools, C baka. 
tian workers and all the people.” 

We learn from the Quarterly 
Recor! of the National Bible Society 
of Seotland for January, that Mr 
J. Wallace Wilson, who returned 


to Scotland after seven years of serv- 


MONTH. 


was large- 


ice in western China, has now 
entered the service of the London 


Missionary Society. 

Miss Gordon Cumming in her 
new book on China, makes very 
flattering notice of Mr. W. H 
Murray and his efforts at teaching 
the Chinese blind to read by means 
of embossed dots. 


It may not be generally known 
that Mr. C.'T. Studd, the celebrated 
cricketer, who went out last year 
as a missionary to China, had the 
large fortune of £100,000, 
determined to consecrate himself 
wholly to God. He went to Mr 
Hudson Taylor, the founder of the 
China Inland Mission, and offered 


when he 


| certainly not 


| 1 
to Mr 


him the whole of this great fortune. | 


Mr. Taylor refused, but Studd 
would not be denied. He put the 
money in the hands of trustees, and 
the interest goes to the China 
Inland Mission 6 while Studd eoes 
to China just to "whi common fare 
with the other missionaries. This 
is Christianity. Surely God will 
honour such noble self-sacrifice.— 
Christian Conmonaealth. 

Mr. C. H. 


Carpenter’s tract on 


“The Subsidy System in Missions,” 
exposition of the 
It is interest- | 
ing reading just now in connection 
with Dr. 


is a trenchant 
evils of the method. 


Nevius’ Letters, that are | 
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and Missionary ets. 


diminishing in in- 
terest as they progress. ~ We are 
not prepared to endorse all Mr. 
Carpenter’s statements, or to push 
matters to the extreme that he 
suggests, but it is evident that the 
trend “of the best missionary 
thought is in that,direction. We 
wish we had space for quoting from 
him. An article in The 
(American 

for January, 


Missionary 
South) 
on the same subject, 
reaches the following conclusion:— 


— 


Presbyterian, 


‘For these [Christian ] natives to 
be supported in any way by foreign 
in general, not an advan- 
age. Weare not saying that no 
natives should be supported by the 
mission. ‘The missionary himself 
help, which the 
should pay for; but we 
that the policy in mission 
work now should be rather to 
diminish than to inerease the paid 
native help.” 


money is, 


needs native 


mission 


Dr. W. Ashmore, of Swatow, 
now in America, addresses a letter 
Carpenter in the Wat 
Boston 


‘man 
regarding his tract on 
‘The American Baptist Missionary 
Union,” and we need hardly say it 
is spicy reading. This is a dis- 
cussion of the comparatively limited 
question whether the 
Board of the 


Foreign 


Missionary Japtist 


Church (North) is an economical 


agency for propagating the gospel, 


land has not the interest to other 


denominations that the rest of Mr. 
“Missionary Tracts ” 
thoneh all of them have 
most immediate reference to the 
work of his own Church. 


Carpenter's 
have, 


We are informed that the new 
List of Missionaries which is being 
prepared by Rev. Dr. Farnham, 
will be published the coming 
month, after which we shall be 
able to prepare our Stutistical 


Tuble of the Missionary Work. 






































BOOK DISTRIBUTION AT WUCHANG. 


Special effort was made at Wu- 
chang last September to reach the 
candidates assembled for the Trien- 
nial Kii Jen Examination. As on 
former occasions, it was conducted 
under the auspices of the Hankow 
Tract Society. At a special Com- 
mittee Meeting held in June, the 
Secretary reported (1) The offer of 
10,000 Gospels (Mr. John’s Version,) 
from the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, and (2) The offer from a 
well known friend and helper of 
the Society to bear the expense of 
an edition of 10 0)0 copies of Dr. 
Martin’s vide nees of Christianity. 
These munificent orders were olad- 
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ly accepted. Unfortunately only | 


8,400 copies of the “ Evidences ” 
were procurable in time, so 1.600 
-Onies of i ‘tle “The 
copies of the Tra:t entitled, 1 
Mirror of Conscience,” were sub- 
stituted. We werethus enabled to 


present to 10,000 of these students | 


a neatly made-up parcel, containing | 


a Gospel and a Tract, with the | 


inscription plainly written on 


the band Tita ney nee 4% iB: After | 


due consideration it was resolved 
to distribute these books on the 
occasion of their coming out from 
the third and final session of the 
Examination. 

The London Mission Chapel, 
affording a most convenient basis 
of operations, was kindly put at our 
disposal. Here on the ate noon 
of the Lith. of the 8th. moon (Sept 
23rd.) assembled a willing band of 
Native Christians from various 
Churches in Hankow and Wu- 
chang; to whom, under the super- 
vision and direction of the Wu- 
chang Missionaries, the work of 
distribution was entrusted. They 
did their work weli and nobly. The 
weather suddenly changed during 
the night, and came in wet, cold 
and windy—a change for which 
most were quite unprepared. The 
cheery way in which they rendered 
their voluntary, unpaid, service un- 


|tian truth was noticeable in the 








der such trying circumstances, won 
the admiration of us all, and can- 
not but be regarded as a hopeful 
augury for the future of the Native 
Church amonest us. The work of 
distribution began about 4 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 15th., and 
was finished by about 9 o'clock 
on the morning of the 16th., when 
the distributors all eathered to- 
gether at the house of a Missionary 
living near, prepared to do hearty 
justice to a breakfast provided for 
them. 

The distribution was effected 


most quietly. The Officers — sta- 
tioned at the eutrance of the 
KMxamination Hall offered not the 





least obstruction 3 and 
one instance, help was rendered by 
soldiers on guard and people living 
near, by giving shelter to both 
books and distributors during the 
wet and stor my night. , 

The books were on the whole 
very well received by the Students. 
Very few cases of refusal. One of 


our number it 


passing a large num- 
ber of them in the street, in the 
early morning, was very much 
pleased to notice that each had the 
small parcel of books in his hands. 

A murked improvement in the 
attitude of these scholars to Chris- 


creat maj rity of those who visited 
our Preaching Halls. The haughty 
scorn, the contemptuous — sneer 
and the angry disputation, are more 
and more becoming a memory of 
the past. And as we can point to 
one at least of their number who 
has been brought into the Chureh 
by a previous effort of this kind, we 
all feel encouraged to pray that 
God’s blessing may richly follow 
the scattering abroad of these 
20,000 volumes, and trust that we 
may see some tangible results of 
this united effort made by the 
agents of the English Protestant 
Missionary Societies stationed in 
this great centre. 
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BIBLE SELLING IN NANKIN. 


Mr. TT. Protheroe writes as! 


follows of work for the American 


Bible Society in Nankin, during | 
the Triennial Examinations :—In | 


former years upon su ‘h occasions 


some difficulty was experienced in | 
getting near to the Kxamination | 


Halls; hustling, and stoning were 
indulged in; but owing to the 
abatement of their prejudice to the 
foreigner on the part of the literati, 


I was able to go in and out among | 


the students, before and after their 


Examinations, and received most | 


respectful treatment from them. 
Very rarely did I hear the phrase 
“foreign devil” from any of the 
students. I placed myself in 
their way as they left the city to 
return home, and so spent some 
three weeks. At times a small 


group of students would call to us | 


from the door of their friend’s 


house, at others, from inside the | 


inns in which they were staying. 
Some of them would take a com- 
plete set of gospels, others, having 
purchased some previously, would 


ask for more. I disposed of 3,440 | 
copies of the Gospels during the | 


Examinations—only nine being 
donated. It is apparent to all 
who are in this field that there is a 
readiness to procure our books ; and 
this, not because they are presented 
for sale by a foreigner; nor is it 
that they are cheap; but because 
some are desirous to learn their 
contents. Many read our Scrip- 
tures. Sometimes a man who has 
read a Gospel of Matthew will 
speak of the Genealogy of Christ, as 
a list of names he cannot under- 
stand. Some will recommend the 
books to others, saying they speak 
of the blind seeing, the deaf hearing, 
and the lame walking. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
MEDICAL HOSPITAL, CANTON. 

On the 3lst of December, 1885, 

the Half Century Anniversary of 

the Medical Missionary Hospital 
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| was celebrated at Canton in the 
| Preston Memorial Church, itself a 
| gift to the Hospital by Dr. S. Wells 
| Williams. Dr. Graves, as Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, 
| made the first address, and read a 
| letter from Dr. Parker the founder 
of the Hospital. Dr. Kerr, the 
Rev. T. W. Pearce, and Hon. 
| Gideon Nye followed with addresses 
of great interest reviewing the his- 
tory of Medical Missions in China 
and of the Hospital in Canton, in 
particular. We take the following 
paragraph from the report of 
Dr. Kerr’s address :— 

“The Medical Missionary Society’s 
Hospital in Canton was originated 


| by the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, when that Society had 
existed only 25 years. Most of the 
Missionary Societies operating in 
China date the commencement of 
their agencies here since that time. 
Medical Missionaries had been sent 
out before, but had not established 
permanent institutions. The Mo- 
|ravians had had Medical Mission- 
|aries longer than any other relig- 
}ious sect. Whilst as a hospital 


| this institution has for its object 
the alleviation of human suffering, 
it has also an ultimate object, viz., 
the extension of Christianity. We 
claim for this institution to be the 
first which has combined both these 
objects, and it may be said to be 
the originator of Modern Medical 
Missions. ‘The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society is a direct off- 
spring of the Medical Missionary 
Society in Canton, and originated 
out of a meeting held in Edinburgh 
to meet Dr. Parker, and was formed 
as an auxiliary of the Society here. 
Dr. Kerr then gave a brief histor- 
ical sketch of the hospital. Dr. 
Parker arrived in 1834 and began 
his Ophthalmic hospital in 1835. 
Dr. Kerr took charge in 1855. In 
1856 the premises were burned, but 
the hospital was re-opened in 1858. 
Iu 1866 the present location was 
secured, and in 1865 the hospital 
| connected with the London Mission- 
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ary Society became a branch of the 
Medical Missionary Society. This 
latter place was closed in 1870. 
Dr. Kerr related to us some of the 
multifarious duties that havedevolv- 


ed upon him duriug the past 
thirty years. These include the 
erection of buildings, regular 


routine of hospital work, as attend- 
ing to in-patients, out-patients, 
purchase of medicines, repairs and 
cleaning of hospital, instruction of 


medical students, translation of 
text books, etc.” 
EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTHERN CHIHLI. 


The Rev. D. Z. Sheffield writes 
of a journey during October and 
November, as follows :-— 

Lin-ching is a city of upwards of 
200,000 inhabitants, I should 
judge. It is on the Grand Canal, at 
the point of divergence from the 
Wei river. The people were very 
civil to us, the merchants often 
inviting us into their shops. From 
one fourth to one third of the | 
population is Mohammedan. There 
are three large mosques near the 
city, but in bad repair. From Lin- | 
ching we took carts for Tung-chang, 
130 li from Lin-ching. The land 
was low for the entire distance, and 
had been flooded in the summer. 
South of Tung-chang there was a 
wide extent of water, flooding a 
hundred or more villages Water | 
surrounded Tung-chang on three 
sides. It is a much smaller city | 
than Lin-ching, and with much | 
less business. 

From Lin-ching I went on 
Tai-ming alone. It is about 400 | 
miles south and a little west of 
Tientsin. It is 20 li west of the | 
river; the village of Lung-wang | 


to | 


Miao being its river outlet. It isa} 
city, I should judge, of about 
100,000 inhabitants. Business 


seemed to be dull,and though there 
are good shops, there was a general 
air of thriftlessness. A small river 
near at hand is some feet above the 
surrounding country, and in the | 
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summer floods the country. Wheat 
is cultivated quite extensively, I 
presume because it is the most cer- 
tain crop. From Tai-ming the 
river is navigable for 200 miles to 
Wei-kui-fu in and even 
beyoud. That general region is 
densely populated, and could be 
occupied with regards 
accessibility—by a number of mis- 
sion stations. We hope to begin a 
new work at some point in the 
near future. I incline to Lin-ching 
as a first station. 


Ho-nan, 


ease —as 


THE CHINESE IN BURMA. 


The Rev. Wm. Kidd of the 
Presbyterian Church of Rangoon, 
has just issued an appeal on behalf 
of mission work among the Chinese 
in Rangoon. We quote from the 
cireular issued by him. He says 
“There are many Chinese in Ran- 
goon, for whose conversion to 
Christianity practically nothing is 
being done. According to the 
census taken in 1881, there are 
12,962 Chinese in British Burma, 
and 3,752 in Rangoon. Besides 
these, there are about 1,000 Bur- 
mese Chinesein Rangoon, who might 
be reached through Chinese as well 
as through Mr. Kidd 
has now engaged, as a Catechist, a 
Cantonese Chinaman, a member of 
the Presbyterian Church in Victoria, 
Australia. Both this man and his 
wife, trained in a mission school in 
Hongkong, seem to be trne Chris- 
tians, and we wish Mr. Kidd and 
our Chinese friends every blessing 
in their work. 


Burmese.” 


SCHOOLS IN HONGKONG. 


The Rev. S.C. Stanley recently 
passed through Hongkong and 
reported regarding the Government 
Schools, which he visited by invi- 
tation of Dr. Eitel, the Government 
Inspector: — 

We attended the 
of one of Dr. Chalmer’s girls’ 
schools. He has fifteen such for boys 
aud girls. There are six grades, 


Examination 
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covering six years of study. In| 


these Mission schools no English is 
taught, but the Bible and Christian 
books are studied. The Govern- 
ment takes no account of religion, 
but only that full time, and faith- 
ful work shall be done, as shown 
by the examination, to receive the 
grant-in-aid, which practically co- 
vers expences. Dr. Eitel does faith- 
ful work. In the school referred 
to above, four in one grade failed 
to pass to the next. ‘The regula- 
tions are clear and explicit. We 
also visited the “central”? Govern- 
ment school, or ‘* Anglo-Chinese”’ 
school where most of the pupils 
are Chinese, some Portuguese or 
half-cast, and only English is taught. 
We also visited St. Joseph’s College 
(R. C.). The “ Brothers” here 
put forward declaimers (evidently 
trained in Brutus and Cassius) and 
the work done under. skilled 
draughtsmen, for our edification. 
The Portuguese and half-caste are 
in different rooms from the Chinese. 
The rule compels 200 day’s attend- 
ance inthe year (found wecessary 
here) in order to draw the grant, 
and many fail in the time, as well 
as others who fail to pass. Some 
good work seems to be done, but 
my impression was of show and 





superficiality in general, as compar- 
ed with the other schools. 

“The “ Berlin Foundling Hospi- 
tal,” under Pastor Hartman’s care, 
has about eighty girls of varying 
ages, most of whom come from the 
mainland, having been cast away 
by their parents and picked up by 
uissionaries and sent to the Hospi- 
tal. I was much pleased with 
what I saw there. It is a real work 
for the Master, lovingly done in 
His name. The school of the 
Institution receives Government 
aid, as other schools, the rest is 
charity. 

The ‘Chinese Hospital and 
Dispensary,” is interesting, carried 
on in purely Chinese ways, but 
neat and clean as it has to be here 
under police inspection. The drugs 
of medicines given are kept that in 
case a patient dies, and his friends 
complain, reference can be had to 
these to vindicate the treatment. 
The endowment of the institution 
came principally from a fund raised 
by the Colonial Government by 
licensing gambling houses. When 
the facts were known, the Home Go- 
vernment refused to admit such 
money into its exehequer ; so it was 
given back to the Chinese for chari- 
table uses, mainly for this. 
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Hiary of Loents in the Lar Last. 


January, 1886. 

22nd.—The s.s. Corinth sunk by 
collision with H. M. S. Firebrand, 
between Formosa and Amoy. 

23rd.—Gen. De Courecy, late Com- 
mander in Chief in Tonking, arrives at 
Hongkong en route for France, having 
been reculled. 

26th.—Liu Jung-fu, the Black Flag 
Chief, arrives at Canton. 

28th.—Bhamo occupied by the 
English.—Telegraph station opened at 
Langson, ov the Chinese Southern 
frontier. 


February, 1886. 
8th.—The Windsor Hotel at Yoko- 


| hama destroyed by fire, several of 
the inmates narrowly escaping. 
11th.—The Douglas a_ total 
wreck the White Rocks, near the 
Lamocks, with loss of seventeen lives. 
l3th.—Death in England of Hon. 
F. B. Johnson, of Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 
22nd.—H. FE. Liu Ta Fung, the new 
Chinese to England, arrives 
at Shanghai en rowte for London. 
QO. N. Denny, late 
U.S. Consul-General to China, arrives 
at Shanghai from §$ Francisco en 


pan 
for Seoul as Commissioner of 
Corean Customs. 


8.8. 


on 


Minister 


25th.—JSude } 


route 


Missionary Journal. 


Births, Marriages & Deaths. 

MARRIAGES. 

January 29th, by Rr. 
tev. C. P. Scorr D.D., Mr. G, W. 
CuarKE to Miss Aanes LANCASTER. 
both of the China Inland Mission. 

BIRTHS. 

At Newchwang, November 17th, 1885, 
the wife of the Rev. W. W. S#Haw, 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, of a son. 


Arrivals and Departures, 
ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, February 2nd, Misses 
M. L. Legg, I. E. Oliver, S. Wilson, 
aud E. Taylor, of the China Inland 
Mission. 

At Hongkong about February 3rd, 
Mr. & Mrs. A. Kenmure, for British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


At Peking, 


At Shanghai, February 6th, Dr. and 
Mrs. Douthwaite, of the China Inland 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, February 10th, Rev. 
J. H. Judson, of American Presby- 
terian Mission (North) Hangehow. 

At Shanghai, February 19th, Misses 
E. C. Fenton, and F. R. Kinahan, for 
China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, February 18th, Miss 
A.C. Safford, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission (South) Soochow. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Foochow, February 
tev. Mr. Ohlinger aad 
United States America. 

From Swatow, February 24th, 
Mr. & Mrs. McKenzie, Rev. Mr. & 
Mrs. Melver, and Misses Ricketts, 
and Mann, for England, and Miss 
Norwood for U.S.A. 


22nd, 


family for 


tev. 








